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The Palaungs are a Mongolian hill community, inhabiting Habitat, 
the uplands of the Shan States and of a portion of the 
north-east of Upper Burma. Palaung villages are found 
in the Southern Shan States as far south as Kengtung and 
■Palaungs form part of the population of Bhamo and the 
Ruby Mines district proper, but the essentially Palaung 
country, where the great bulk of the race live and where 
they form a salient section of the community, lies in the 
Northern Shan States of Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, North and 
South Hsenwi, and Mongmit and may be said to form a 
parallelogram lying on the Irrawaddy-Salween watershed 
between 22° 30' and 23° 30' N. and 96° 30' and 97° 30' E. 
Much of the following note may be taken as applicable to the 
people as a whole, but it should be clearly borne in mind 
at the very outset that it is intended to refer in its entirety 
only to the Palaungs of the States of Hsipaw and Tawngpeng, 
who occupy the central and south-western portions of the 
parallelogram aforesaid. 

The Palaungs belong to the Mon Anam group of the Origin. 
Indo-Chinese race and have a close ethnical connection 
with the Was of the country east of the Salween, the 
Riangs or Yins of the Shan States and the Kamus or Lemets 
of Siam and French Indo-China. They are also racially 
allied to the plain-dwelling Talaings of Lower Burma 
and to the Khasis of Assam, though far less closely to these 
latter than to the hiH-dwelling Was, Riangs and Kamus. 
It- appears certain that the Mon Anam immigration wave. 
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which must have had some region in the interior of Eastern 
Asia as its starting point, swept over the west of Indo- 
China at an extremely remote period, in all probability 
before the earliest Tibeto-Burman wave, which gave 
Burma the Burmans and the Chins, had begun to set 
southwards from the heart of the continent. In any case 
it is clear that the Palaungs, like their collaterals aforesaid, 
were in occupation of a good deal of the country watered 
by the Salween and the Mekong when the still later Tai 
wave began to stream down from the north, and that, lying, 
as they did, across the path of this slow but irresistible 
southward movement, they were enveloped in it and were 
gradually driven by the more robust and vigorous Shans 
from the plains up into the high lands that are their present 
seats. 

Name. The etymology of the term " Palaung " is obscure. 

Burmese tradition credits the Palaungs, like the Was, with 
a legend tracing their ancestry back to frogs (though 
whether the former ever really had such a legend seems 
doubtful), and this appears to have given rise to a theory 
that the Burmese name meant '' embryo frogs " (Burmese, 
pa = hog ; alaung=Gmhryo). The genuineness of this deri- 
vation is, however, open to question. Though they know 
the meaning of the expression " Palaung," and are prepared 
to use it in order to distinguish Palaungs from Pales, the 
people call themselves Ta-ang or Ra-ang (in Kengtung, 
Darang) and are known to the Shans in the midst of 
whom they live as Kunloiox highlanders (Shan, /4«« = man ; 
/o2'=hill). The division of the people into Palaungs and 
Palfes will be dealt with in a later paragraph. 

Physical and The Palaungs as a whole are a short, thick-set race. They 

personal vary to a remarkable extent in stature from tract to tract. 

tipg " In many villages there is nothing in their height to dis- 

tinguish the men from their Shan neighbours, while on the 
other hand there are hamlets where every other adult male 
has the appearance of being extraordinarily undersized. 
The Palfe women are almost ir.variably shorter than their 
Shan sisters, and their dress, with its somewhat stiff skirt, 
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gaiters and hood, gives them a distinctly top-heavy appear- 
ance and tends to make them look more squat than they 
actually are. Their skin is of about the same shade of olive 
brown as that of the Shans. The hair is straight and black 
and very scanty on the faces of the men. The nose is broad 
and the nasal index high. They are round-headed (sub- 
brachycephalic) and prognathous. A series of measure- 
ments of Palaung males made by Mr. B. Gupta in 1904 
gives the following anthropometrical results : Cephalic 
index 80-5, facial angle 657, cephalic volume 1,533 c.c, 
height standing i m 58. 

So far as personal qualities are concerned, the Palaung 
is peaceable and law-abiding. More reserved and suspicious 
than the Burman and the Shan, he is capable nevertheless 
on occasions of expanding. Industrious up to a certain 
point, he becomes, when the limit is passed, hopelessly 
supine and inert. He has the reputation of being niggardly 
and extortionate. The following estimate of the Palaungs 
of the MSngmit State given by a local officer is taken from 
the 1 90 1 Census Report : 

" The Palaung is a peaceful and industrious individual, but at the 
same time he is not only a coward at heart, but a Jew in money trans- 
actions, and in business will always get the better of the Kachin by 
dint of his superior wit. He is a Buddhist, has monks and monas- 
teries and reads and writes Shan, but he cannot hold his own against 
the Kachin, and, when driven out, migrates altogether." 

The above description may represent the Mongmit folk 
accurately enough, but it is hardly applicable to the hill 
dweller of Hsipaw and Tawnpeng. Here the Palaung will, 
no doubt, drive a hard bargain if he can, but it is open to 
doubt whether his eye to the main chance in pecuniary 
matters is any keener than the Burman's and in business 
affairs he is admittedly a child alongside of the Chinaman 
who deals in the tea that he produces. He certainly is 
lacking in the manly qualities that characterize his Kachin 
neighbours, but reflection will show that he shares his repu- 
tation for pusillanimity with many esteemed Indo-Chinese 
communities far higher in the social scale than himself. 
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In a word, when one has pierced his outer layer of reserve 
and has learnt to ignore his somewhat Pecksinffian attitude 
towards the world in general it is not difficult to discover 
in the Palaung qualities that if not admirable are at least 
estimable. 
Population ^^j. {.{jg jqqj Census the aggregate of Palaungs in the 
enumerated tracts was returned as 56,866. This total 
was practically confined to three enumeration areas, the 
Ruby Mines District (including Mongmit), where there 
were 16,418 representatives of the people, the Northern 
Shan States, where there were 28,342, and the Southern 
Shan States, where there were 11,763. The Provincial 
Census tables enable one to form nothing more than a 
rough estimate of the distribution of the people over the 
different States, but the language data embodied in those 
tables show that it is probable that of the 28,000 odd 
Palaungs resident in the Northern Shan States on the ist 
March 1901 about 3,500 were enumerated in North 
Hsenwi,* about 5,000 in Hsipaw, about 16,500 in Tawng- 
petig and about 3,000 in South Hsenwi. The figures can 
only be approximate, for a large number of the Palaungs 
of the Northern Shan States returned themselves as Shan 
speakers. It is with the 21,500 more or less censused 
in Hsipaw and Tawngpeng that we are now directly 
concerned. 
Villages and Like a large number of other hill tribes, the Ta-ang, 
dwellings, gs a whole, are not concentrated in any particular area. 
Isolated Palaung villages are found in a large number of 
the Southern Shan States, In Hsipaw the Ta-ang hamlets 
are scattered among the Shan villages, as a rule occupying 
the more commanding riHges, while the Shans cluster in the 
plain land of the plateau. Much the same state of things 
obtains in Mongmit and the two Hsenwis. It is only 
in Tawngpeng that the Palaung communities show any 
signs of deliberate cohesion. Tawngpeng may be said to be 
essentially a Palaung State, its Sawbwa or Chief is and has, 

In addition to these 3,B00 more or less, it was calculated that there were about 7,600 
Palaungs in the " estimated " areas of North Hsenwi on 1st March 1901. 
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from time immenorial, been a Palaurrg and its Shan villages 
are practically confined to the deep-cut valleys that lie to 
the east and west of the central mass of hills, but even in 
Tawngpeng theie is no real political coalescence. The 
Palaungs do not in fact possess anything in the way of a 
national and but little in the way of tribal instinct. They 
are content to remain a congeries of clans. Palaung 
villages are nearly always found at a considerable elevation, 
a popular site being the saddle connecting two hill spurs. 
They are generally compact and conspicuous from afar and 
have, as a rule, little to distinguish them from an ordinary 
Shan village. Tne houses stand in their own enclosures 
and are of bamboo mat and thatch, raised above the ground 
with an open verandah at each end. At high elevations, 
where the wind is strong, the roofs are often strengthened 
by additional timbers which cross at each end of the ridge 
pole and standup in the form of a V-shaped projection at 
some height above it. It is interesting to note that an 
illustration to the Report of the Mission Pavie shows a 
village of " Kha Faille " — a Mon Anam hill tribe of French 
Indo-China — with houses having exactly similar projec- 
tions.* Sometimes, but not often, the house is of consi- 
derable length and designed to accommodate as many as six 
or eight families. In the case of large family barracks of this 
kind there is a long passage down one side of the building 
and the dark inner rooms are separated from each other 
by partitions erected at right angles to the length of the 
building but remain open on the gangway side. The cattle 
and ponies of the villagers are penned under or close to 
the residences of the villagers. The houses are often dotted 
about the village area promiscuously at different levels, the 
floor of one on a line with the roof of its neighbour, wherever 
there is room on the slope for the sites. Often, however, 
especially when the village is built on a saddle or the end 
of a spur, there is a main central road with dwellings on 
each side, frequently traversed by a rough raised causeway 
of piled stone, intended for use in the rains when the village- 

•. Mission Payie, Indo-Chine, Paris, Volume V, page 232, 
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bullocks have champed the lowlying portions of the road 
into a sea of mud. 
Religion. Nearly every collection of houses boasts of a pongyi 

kyaung with circumjacent zaynts and sometimes a pagoda. 
That there are not more pagodas in the Palaung country 
is due more to lack of funds and bricks than of the devo- 
tional spirit, for the Palaung is an extraordinarily, one may 
almost say an aggressively, zealous Buddhist. Of the non- 
Animistic hill-dwellers he is the one who goes furthest afield 
in his pious peregrinations. Persons who have travelled on 
the railway between Lashio and Mandalay and Mandalay 
and Rangoon during the cold weather can hardly have 
failed to notice bevies of quaintly attired women in gaudy 
hoods wedged into the third class carriages or clustered on 
the platforms waiting for trains, and visitors to the Arakan 
pagoda in Mandalay and the Shwe Dagon in Rangoon 
must often have come upon these same hooded pilgrims, 
tricked out in their tawdry patch-work, deep in their devo- 
tions ; stubby, outlandish figures alongside of their gossamer- 
vested co-religionists. Every religious or semi-religious 
gathering in or near the Palaung country, such as that at 
Bawgyo in Hsipaw or at Loiseng or Selong in Tawngpeng, 
attracts hundreds, sometimes thousands, of Palaungs, who, 
careful that their light of piety is not hidden under a 
bushel, are conspicuous in the forefront of the worshipping 
throng. At the same time the people are profoundly super- 
stitious. Nat shrines abound through their country and the 
spirits are regularly propitiated. Their Animism has de- 
veloped a hierarchy of its own, which will be touched upon 
in a later paragraph when the Katurr clan is dealt with. 
In his " Primitive Culture," Professor Tylor tells us that 
" in any country an isolated or outlying race, the lingering 
survivor of an older nationality, is liable to the reputation 
of sorcery."* The Palaungs form no exception to this 
rule. In certain localities stories of their power of bewitch- 
ing cattle and ponies and causing their death are current. 
So far as the writer has been able to learn, however, this 

» " Primitive Culture," Ed. 1903, Cliapter IV, page 118. 
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sinister faculty is mainly, if not wholly, ascribed to the 
Palaungs of Hsenwi, who lie outside the scope of the present 
article. It is their practice of making pilgrimages to the 
sacred shrines of Buddhism that has been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing the knowledge of the Palaungs to the 
non-official public of Burma, for ordinarily these hill folk 
live an aloof, sequestered life on their own remote hill 
ridges and, save when on a religious errand bent, are no 
more prepared to make protracted excursions into the plains 
than any of the other hill tribes of Burma. Visits to the 
nearest bazaar are, of course, frequently undertaken, for a 
Palaung village is very far from being self-supporting, but 
they are as a rule of the briefest. 

The isolation of the Palaungs and the infrequency of their Language, 
intercourse not only with the dwellers on the plains, but with 
the more distant members of their own people, has led to a 
considerable divergence of dialects. The differences in the 
area covered by the present note are nowhere so great as to 
obscure the common origin of the various forms or to make 
it at all difficult for the speaker of one dialect to acquire 
another, but they are often so marked that Shan is almost 
invariably used as a medium of intercourse between Palaungs 
of villages far removed from each other, and out of this 
diversity of tongues has grown an almost universal knowledge 
of Shan in the Ta-ang country. There are comparatively 
few Palaungs in the States of Hsipaw and Tawngpeng whose 
knowledge of Shan is not fairly thorough, and in many cases 
the men appear to the foreign listener to talk as fluently in 
Shan as in their own vernacular. This fact is one of the main 
reasons why Palaung has been so little studied in the past. 
The Ta-ang tongue belongs to the Mon Anam sub-family 
of the Indo-Chinese language family and has, with the ver- 
naculars of the Was, the Kamus and the Yins, been assigned 
by Dr. Grierson to what may be called the Wa-Palaung 
language group. Like the other members of the Indo- 
Chinese family, it is isolating, but with certain agglutina- 
tive characteristics. Unlike Shan, Chinese and Karen, it has 
no tones, or at any rate no tones in the ordinary acceptations 
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of the term. It is a rough, somewhat uncouth tongue, 
abounding in guttural sounds, such as " arr," " irr, " " och," 
" ach " and " ech, " as well as in the Shan nasal termina- 
tions " ang, " " eng " and " awng. " In every way it approxi- 
mates in sound, when spoken, more to Shan than to Bur- 
mese, for besides these nasal terminations it has the distinc- 
tive " o " and " ij " and the final " ai " and " ao," which the 
latter tongue does not possess and, like Shan, it softens the 
characteristic Burmese "th" into "hs." Unlike both 
Shan and Burmese, it has an " f, '' which occurs in a few 
words such as kajang (ashes), /<« (to hang up on a wall). 
The internal structure of Paiaung is more like that of 
Shan than of Burmese. Propositions precede their nouns 
and demonstrative pronouns follow theirs. The negative 
is expressed by a single particle [u, ao or kd) and not 
by two, like the Burmese o — cq. There is no distinc- 
tive particle, like the Burmese oo^, to indicate the verb, 

and the object follows the verb, instead of preceding it. 
The genitive is shown, as in Shan, by affixing instead 
of prefixing the possessor to the thing possessed (e.g., 
gang an. house his=his house). Similarly, the future tense 
of the verb is shown by a prefix ( " i " " ro ") like the Shan 
035 and not by an atEx as in Burmese {e.g., an i kloch 
he will come). Differing from both Shan and Burmese, the 
past tense as well as the future is indicated by a pre- 
fix {hoi) giving, as in the other languages, an idea of com- 
pleteness. Another point in which Paiaung differs from 
both Shan and Burmese is in its method of interrogation. 
The ordinary direct interrogative is rendered by a prefix 
{go kai or ka) and not by an affix like the Shan 88 or 
the Burman ooco. Numeral affixes are known and are em- 
ployed as in Shan. The divergences in dialect are due partly 
to actual differences in vocabularies, partly to differences in 
the pronunciation of what is obviously the same word. lu 
many cases the names of certain objects are clearly of local 
origin and have no kind of resemblance to the names given 
to the same objects elsewhere.. Thus " peacock," in some of 
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the Pal6 villages in Hsipaw, is called pra. In Tavyngpeng 
the bird has been given the onomatopoetic title of avaw/t. 
In other cases the same word exists in more than one dialect, 
but appears to have been diverted in one case from its gene- 
ralized to a specialized sense or vice versa. A very consi- 
derable number of words, however, differ only so far as 
regards the vowel sound, and the modifications in many cases 
proceed along such regular lines that the knowledge of one 
dialect will often enable the expert to say how a word in 
the dialect he knows will be reproduced in another dialect. 
The "ao" sound in Pal&, for instance, is thinned down in 
a large number of cases in the pure Palaung country to 
" u ." Rao (village) thus becomes, in and about Namhsan, 
ru, and sao (to be sore), kao (numeral affix indicating a 
person) and dao (to escape or run away) are converted into 
su, ku and du. Similarly " ai " in Pale becomes, in the heart 
of Tawngpeng, the more attenuated " i " and words like 
the Palfe brai (jungle), tat (hand), sengai kandai (noon), 
mai (you), are converted there into bri^ ti, sengi kandi and 
mi. The vernacular of the Monglong folk differs in much 
the same way from that of the inhabitants of the Hsipaw 
State proper. The " ao " sound has, in parts of MSnglong, 
developed into " a " ; thus hao (to go) becomes ha ; rao 
(village) becomes ra. In and about Namhsan and in 
Hsipaw proper, to eat food is hawm piwm. In the Raohoch 
villages in the east of Monglong this combination has 
become ham pant and elsewhere it is said (though of this 
the writer has not the evidence of his own ears) to have been 
modified further into hem pern. In places the final " a " 
sound has a tendency to become the German '-a" and 
there are various other systematic modifications of which 
more will be known when a detailed comparative study of 
the different Palaung dialects has been undertaken. The 
language has never been reduced to writing. Such manu- 
scripts as exist in the monasteries of the Palaung country are 
written in the Shan script and are Shan or Pali. A short- 
vocabulary and a few sentences have been appended to this 
note with the idea of giving some general indication of the 
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nature and extent of the difference between the different 
dialects. 
Customs. The Palaungs have, with the Buddhism of their Shan 

neighbours in the plains, imbibed a large share of their cus- 
toms and habits ; indeed there is comparatively little to dis- 
tinguish them in their mode of life from the Shans. No 
special features in connection with the ceremonies at birth 
have come to the writer's notice. From early infancy 
onwards the education of the boys is in accordance with 
well-worn Buddhistic tradition. The habits of the Palaung 
youths when courting have been described in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer^ So far as the writer has been able to 
ascertain, however, the description only applies to the 
jeunesse doree of Namhsan itself and the immediate vicinity. 
Ordinarily the courtship appears to be carried on very 
much as among the Shans and Burmans. It may be noticed, 
however, that in some of the clans no youth is allowed to go 
a-courting until he has danced 2^pas seul at one of the princi- 
pal festivals. Once he has " come out " thus and acquitted 
himself creditably, the debutant's boyhood is looked upon 
as over and he is free to try conclusions with the maidens. 
Until this ceremony of initiation has been passed through, 
advances on the part of a would-be lover are always liable 
to bring on him rough treatment at the hands of the other 
bachelors of the community. There are relics of the mar- 
riage by purchase. It is the custom sometimes in the more 
primitive clans, the writer has been informed, for the bride- 
groom to pay a price, varying from Rs. 15 to Rs. 100, to 
the bride's parents for their daughter, but this is not the 
universal rule. If the swain is impecunious or the lady ill- 
favoured, marriage is contracted without the formality of 
payment. If the suitor is ineligible, a prohibitive price is 
placed on the girl. Monogamy, as is the case elsewhere 
in Burma and the Shan States, is the general rule, though 
polygamy is recognised. Evidence seems to point to the 
fact that at one time endogamy prevailed. Survivals of an 
endogamous tendency are still to be seen in villages like 

* Vfpet Burma Gaaetteer, Part I, Volume I, page 489. 
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Saratn in Tawngpeng, where the young men as a rule decline 
to look outside the limits of the village for their spouses, 
but this is the exception not the rule, and, generally 
speaking, all restrictions in regard to marriage ap-pear now 
to have been broken down by the levelling influence of 
Buddhism. Members of different clans are nowa-days 
found living together in the same village in conditions which 
show that there has been intermarriage, and Palaung men, 
from the Tawngpeng Sawbwa downwards, frequently take, 
not only females from other clans but also Shan women 
as consorts. Among the Khasis of Assam matriarchal 
customs prevail * and, in view of the probable connection 
between the Khasis and the Mon Anam peoples of the Shan 
States, a special effort has been made to ascertain whether 
there are any phenomena which have the appearance of 
survivals of the matriarchal system among the Palaungs. 
So far, the search for these relics has been unsuccessful, but 
it has not been relaxed and the writer is satisfied that 
if any traces of the system still exist beneath the super- 
imposed mass of Buddhistic custom, they will in due course 
be brought to light. After marriage, the young couple live, 
as a rule, with the bridegroom's parents. If the husband 
dies, the wife is at liberty to return to her own family or to 
remain in that of the deceased, as she thinks fit. There 
appear to be no material differences between the funeral 
customs of the Palaungs and the Shans beyond those indi- 
cated in the Upper Burma Gazetteer.^ As in Burma gener- 
ally, the lay dead are buried, burning being an honour re- 
served for the monkhood and those of chiefly blood alone. 

The Palaungs are essentially a non-industrial community. Occupa 
To the bulk of the inhabitants of Tawngpeng the production "°"^' 
and distribution of tea is the one end and aim of their econo- 
mic being. Over a considerable portion of the State nearly all 
the hill slopes in the neighbourhood of the villages are cover- 
ed with tea bushes, and dotted with the thatched huts where 

Note on the Khasis, Syntengs and aUied tribes inhabiting the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
by Major P. R. T. Gurdon, Superintendent of Ethnography, Assam, Shillong, 190i. 
Part I, Volume I, page 190. 
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the' leaf is kept and the pickers live during the plucking 
season ; below the houses in the villages themselves are to be 
seen the pits where the tea is stored and during the dry 
weather the hills re-echo with the clanging of the bells of 
the bullock caravans that are carrying the leaf — dried or 
pickled —compressed into tall conical baskets, to the nearest 
point on the railway. Where tea is grown, the villages are, 
as a rule, prosperous and well to do. Where it is not, they 
are ordinarily poor and backward. Here and there hamlets 
are found at an elevation that allows of lowland paddy 
being cultivated, but as a general rule the only agricultural 
substitute for tea is taungya paddy and everything points 
to its being financially a poor makeshift. There are no 
industries to speak of in the Palaung country except weav- 
ing and tailoring, which are carried on as subsidiary occu- 
pations by the women. The dress of the country comprises 
silver ornaments of various kinds, ear-tubes, torques, bangles, 
etc., but their production seems to be wholly in the hands of 
Shan aitizans. The pious are constantly building new or 
repairing old kyaungs or other religious edifices, but the 
people themselves are unable to undertake any of the car- 
pentry or masonry work involved. All the skilled labour 
required for this purpose is imported and is largely Bur man. 
Their domestic architecture of thatch and bamboo appears 
to mark the limit of the Palaung's capacity in the building 
line. Even unskilled labour is sometimes performed by 
external agency. Gangs of Chinese coolies come every year 
during the cold weather into the Palaung country and it is 
they who do the great bulk of the timber-sawing and road- 
making that is carried on there. 
Amuse- Of amusements the Palaungs have few. In the pSngyi 

ments. kyaungs the urchins disport themselves much as in the 

monasteries of Burma and the Shan States, playing gon- 
nyinto and other childish games, but after arriving at years 
of discretion the people have few secular pastimes. The 
formation of the country makes boat, bullock and pony 
racing out of the question ; chinlon seems to have no attrac- 
tions and the ^z&e proper of Burma, marionette ox zati has 
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not yet penetrated into the country. Dancing is indulged 
in to a certain extent in the neighbourhood of Namhsan. It 
is always amateur and the dancers are invariably of the male 
sex. The men appear to perform as a rule singly, posturing 
and frisking in the ordinary Burman fashion, the main 
object in view appearing to be to show to what extent 
the body and limbs can be bent and dislocated. Some of 
the performers attain to a high degree of suppleness, and 
the writer has seen a man at Namhsan whose twistings 
would have borne comparison with the feats of many profes- 
sional contortionists on the European music hall stage. 
The dancing is carried out to the accompaniment of an 
orchestra of drums and gongs. The drum used (locally 
known as krung) is a bell-shaped instrument about three 
feet in length with a skin stretched across one end. It is 
slung round the shoulders with a cord, held in position 
against the left side and struck at the upper end with both 
hands. The required tone is secured by a lump of sticky 
rice plastered down in the centre of the skin and is added 
to or diminished according to the fancy of the player. The 
gongs [mawng) are of brass, circular in shape and of nearly 
various sizes. For the rest, the Palaungs' amusements are 
all semi-religious, or at any rate to be obtained only at 
gatherings the ostensible object of which is non-secular. 
Pagoda festivals, pongyt byans and the like draw large 
crowds of sight-seers who, though on the whole not as light- 
hearted and frolicsome as a Burmese assemblage, appear to 
extract a certain measure of stolid enjoyment out of rocket- 
firing and gambling. 

The position of the peoples' tea gardens and taungya Implements, 
clearings precludes the use of cattle for agricultural purposes. 
Ploughs are unknown and the soil is prepared by hand, 
but there is nothing specially distinctive in the agricultural 
implements used. The da is universally employed as in 
the Shan States. The square bag of striped cloth that 
figures so conspicuously in Shan land is habitually carried 
slung over the shoulder. Its colours are not so bright as 
among the Shans and it is without the fringes, the embroidery 
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and the seed ornaments that characterize the Kachin bag 
used by the Palaungs' neighbours on the north and east. 
Things too bulky to fit into the bag {rapyo) are usually 
carried in the basket {krang), which the women carry in 
hill fashion on their backs supported by a strap of plaited 
cane that goes across the forehead. 
Food, use of Except that they (the women especially) entertain 
narcotics, somewhat stronger Buddhistic scruples about touching ani- 
mal food than the dwellers in the plains, the Palaungs feed 
much in the same way as the Shans. Rice is the staple 
article of diet, and tea is drunk freely. Liquor is rarely 
taken, but the faith that is in them has not altogether 
weaned the people from their affection for opium, 'Jobacco 
is not so habitually smoked as by the Burmans, but the 
Palaungs, one and all, are inveterate betel-chewers. The 
lime they ordinarily use, mixed, as it often is, with cutch, 
is particularly deleterious to the teeth, and one of the first 
things that strikes the observer on first seeing the people is 
how hideous the women, possessed of no great measure of 
intrinsic charm, have been made by this betel-chewing 
habit, which turns the teeth a blackish brown and gives 
the idea that they have been deliberately stained. 

Various causes have combined to rob the Palaung 
pearance female of what modicum of good looks nature has dowered 
and dress, her with, for, besides displaying two rows of chocolate 
coloured teeth, she as often as not crops her hair short and 
distends the lobes of her ears with huge silver ear-tubes. 
A fantastic explanation for the hair-cutting practice that 
has been put forward by the Palaungs is referred to in the 
Upper Burma Gazetteer.* Its real origin the writer con- 
ceives to have been possibly semi-religious. It is perhaps 
going too far to say that short hair indicates that the 
woman concerned has taken any of the vows or is making 
any of the renunciations of nunhood (a state which, it may 
be observed, is frequently entered by Palaung women), but 
there seems no doubt that originally the principle under- 
going the practice of disfigurement was the same as in the 

♦VoU I, Part I, page 193. 
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case of nuns and that the practice carried with it some 
vague but consoling idea of religious merit. While a Pa- 
laung woman can, as a general rule, never be mistaken for 
the member of another community, there is practically 
nothing to distinguish a Palaung man from a Shan, Habitu- 
ated from his youth upwards to the orthodox Buddhist up- 
bringing of the pSngyi kyaung, he conforms outwardly in 
every way to Tai ideals, tattooing his body from knee to 
waist and donning the baggy cotton trousers, the loose, long- 
sleeved jacket, the full turban and the flapping hat of Shan 
land. The woman's dress, on the other hand, signals her 
out in a moment from among her Shan sisters. It varies 
from tract to tract and from clan to clan to such an extent 
that a detailed description of its differences can only ade- 
quately be given in the articles on the separate divisions of 
the race that follow. It must suffice here to say that while 
their gaiters or leggings, their waist and leg rings, their 
silver torques and their ear ornaments are all distinctive 
the only article of attire that the women do not wear in 
common with some one or other of their immediate 
neighbours in the Shan States is the hood {angwi or 
rangwi) with which practically all the clans dealt with 
in the present note cover their heads. The dress question 
is one of more than ordinary interest. It is their striking 
costume which in the first instance attracts the notice of 
the observer to the women of the Palaung country, and the 
more the people are studied the m.ore does the attention 
tend to rivet itself upon what they wear. In the following 
pages the different dresses of the clans are described with 
what is apparently unnecessary prolixity, but when one 
begins to see the importance attached to the pettiest detail 
of their attire by the women themselves and to realize how 
much may have been symbolized by their clothes and orna- 
ments in the past, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the matter is worthy of treatment at least as 
circumstantial and minute as that which modern dress 
receives in the "Fashions" columns of the present day 
periodicals. 
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Dress One of the features of the tfaditions of the Mon Anam 



ophiolatry. 



peoples inhabiting Burma and the Shan States is the pro- 
minence given to their reputed descent from Nagas (dra- 
gons or serpents). Thiharaza, the legendary founder of 
That6n and the earliest ruler of the Takings, is said to 
have been hatched out of the egg of a female Naga who 
had emerged from the sea to lay on the beach * and the 
Upper Burma Gazetteer contains an interesting account of 
the Nagd princess Thusandi, who lived in the nat tank on 
the Mogok hills and was delivered of three eggs, out of 
one of which came a child from whom the Palaungs of 
Namhsan claim to be descended, f 

This latter account contains the following passage : — 

" Thus the Sawb-wa of Loilong, the Udibvia of China and Min 
Rama, who became king of Pagan, were all brothers and were de- 
scended from the Nagd Princess Thusandi. The Tawngpeng Sawbiiia 
and all his people are her descendants and the Rumai (Palaung) 
women to the present day wear a dress which is like the skin of a 
Nagd." 

The above contains more than a hint at the religious 
" inwardness " of much of the dress of the Palaung women 
and a study of the matter has satisfied the writer that a 
great deal of its seemingly meaningless decorative detail 
must at one time have been replete with symbolism. The 
point needs fuither examination, no doubt, but it certainly 
seems conceivable that, just as the extraordinary tastes 
of the Mon Anam Kamus of French Indo-China, who "eat 
snakes and are reputed to prefer them to anything else 
in the way of a meat diet " J may be a sacramental survival 
from prehistoric ages, so the stripes and patches on the 
Palaung women's attire, the rings they coil round their 
necks, their foreheads, their waists and their legs, the dia- 
mond-shaped plates of silver that decorate the fronts of their 
jackets, may at one time have had some kind of connection 
with the; bands and scales on the serpent's body and that the 
angwi, the most distinctive feature of their costume, may 

* British Burma Gazetteer, 1880, VoUime I, page 2i4. 

t Upper Burma Gazetteer, 1900, Part I, Volume I, pages 181-85. 

t Upper Burma Gazetteer, 7 Part I, Volume I, page 523. 
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be identified with the hood that characterized the most 
fearsome of the reptiles that in the dim past the Serpent- 
worshippers adored. 

Before dealing separately with the different clans it will Division into 
be as well to say a few words about the division of the ^^l^p"?f 
people into Palaungs and Pal^s. Of this division the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer says : — * 

" There is a vague general division into Palaungs and Palfes, which 
has a basis in distinction of dress and dialect but is Burmese rather 
than national. So far as it goes it may be said that the Palls are 
found north and west of a line drawn from Kunhawt to Saram and 
Mar Wai and the Palaungs east of it. * * * Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that the Palaungs live on the higher hills and cultivate 
little but tea, while the Palfes settle lower down and often grow more 
rice than tea." 

It is true that the terms " Palaung " and " Pal& " are of 
nonindigenous origin and that the classification has the 
disadvantage of being more or less arbitrary. At the same 
time it is in many ways convenient, and is so clearly recrg- 
nized by the Palaungs themselves that no description of the 
people of Hsipaw and Tawngpeng would be complete that 
contained no reference to it. The Palaungs proper are, so 
to speak, the aristocrats of the Palaung country with which 
this note deals. They live in, and in the neighbourhood of, 
the capital of Tawngpeng, speak closely allied dialects, 
cultivate hardly anything but tea, and are on the whole 
well endowed with this world's goods. The rest of the 
Mon Anam inhabitants of the Palaung area in its most 
comprehensive sense are, strictly speaking, Palfes. The 
Palaungs affect to look down upon the Palfes, but apart 
from monetary considerations, there seem to be no grounds 
for this assumption of superiority, for it is almost certain 
that the Palaungs, though possibly descendants of what 
once was the ruling class, are by no means such pure- 
blooded representatives of the Mon Anam group as the 
poorer and more backward clans whom they profess to des- 
pise. In physical characteristics they appear to represent 

* Vpper Burma Gazetteer, Part I. Volume T, page 486. 
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a departure from the primitive type which can only have 
been brought about by an admixture of Shan or other 
foreign blood, and in the case of some of the clans their 
dress shows signs of a contact with the dwellers in the 
plains so intimate as to make it almost certain that the purity 
of the stock is no longer unimpeachable. Generally speak- 
ing, the genuine Palaungs — those whose right to the name 
no one would have the hardihood to deny — are the in- 
habitants of a ridge of hills in the centre of Tawngpeng 
running from Saram in the north through Namhsan, the 
capital, to Loiseng bill in the south and of the country lying 
immediately to the west of this ridge. As observed above, 
all the other so-called Palaungs may, for the purposes of the 
present note, be looked upon as Palfes, and though some 
of the Palfe clans in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Palaung area might, and apparently do, claim to be Palaungs 
their title to the designation would certainly be denied by 
the undisputably Palaung communities. 

So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, a fairly 
precise dialectical line can be drawn between the vernacu- 
lar of the pure Palaungs, and that of the Palfe clans, but 
there are distinctions in dress which are even more definite 
and which we may now proceed to consider. 

Assuming the existence of real grounds for the popular 
two-fold classification of the people, we find that the two 
features which all the Palfe costumes share in common and 
which have no counterpart in the Palaung attire are the 
skirt, striped red and blue * in horizontal lines and the cane, 
bamboo or plaited grass waist rings or hoops that hold it in 
position. 

Among the numerous Palfe clans of Hsipaw proper, 
Monglong and the south-west of Tawngpeng (hereinafter 
called the Western Palfes), the women wear — in addition to 
a small hood, a short jacket and gaiters — a waist cloth in 
which the red and blue stripes are approximately of equal 
width and of a uniform shade. There are small local varia- 

* Most Pali Btirts have a few thin lines o{ yellow between the red and the blue, but they 
are invisible unless the texture if closely examined and may be here ignored. 
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tions in the skirt, the red stripes are broader in the case 
of some clans than in that of others, but the differences are 
insignificant and only to be marked by a trained eye. The 
hood is oiaiinarily white; the jacket ordinarily — and for 
working purposes nearly always — blue, the gaiters may be 
blue or blue and white, but the women are not rigidly tied 
down to any colours — except in the case of the skirt. That 
is always uniform and distinctive. It is the tartan of the 
clan. The dress of the females to the north and east of 
Namhsan (who are known generally in Hsipaw and Tawng- 
peng as Humai Palfes and who, in contradistinction to their 
western neighbours may be called here the Eastern Pal&s) 
is, except in the matter of the petticoat, practically identical 
with that of the women of the west. Their skirt is, however, 
of blue or blackish blue cloth crossed horizontally at regular 
intervals by bands composed of three or four thin red lines 
and distinguishable at a glance from the Hsipaw and 
Monglong garments. 

The above are the two unmistakeable Pal^ dress types 
They stamp the wearers at once. In the case of two Palh 
clans only does the costume fail to conform to one or other. 
These clans are the Tiaorai to the east and the Ngawn- 
hawt to the north-west of Namhsan, near neighbours of the 
pure Palaungs. Each wears a hood quite different in 
colour and shape to the ordinary Palfe hood. The latter's 
is striped red and yellow, the former's seems to be an 
adaptation of the gaudy full dress hood of the people of 
Namhsan itself, but in each case the tell-tale waist rings 
and red and blue skirt are there. In the Tiaorai skirt the 
stripes are practically of equal width, but narrower than in 
the typical Pal^ garment, the material is finer, and the red 
is more scarlet and the blue far paler than the ordinary Pale 
red and blue. In the Ngawnhawt petticoat the stripes are 
so wide that but three of them go to the garment, which, 
when worn with, and partly covered by, a jacket, has the ap- 
pearance of being divided horizontally into two, the upper 
half being blue and the lower red. At first sight the cos- 
tume seems to have little in common with that of the Paihs 
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proper, but, as in the case of the Tiaoraj, the essentials (the 
red and blue stripes and the waist rings) are there. The 
Tiaorai and Ngawnhawt are well-to-do clans, they grow a 
great deal of tea, live in large well-built villages close to the 
Palaung area and show a disposition to look upon themselves 
as Palaungs. The title is, however, as has already been ob- 
served, denied them by the undoubtedly Palaung communi- 
ties. We know from the Upper Burma Gazetteer * that in 
ancient days the Palaungs were controlled by the strictest 
of rules in regard to dress and it seems more than probable 
that among the Pales, who represented the poorer and less 
esteemed section of the community, red and blue striped 
skirts, like waist rings, were at one time de rigueur, and 
that the modifications introduced into the Tiaorai and 
Ngawnhawt dresses, while conforming to the letter of the 
law, were an attempt on the part of the more prosperous 
clans to evade its spirit and to give themselves the appear- 
ance of belonging to the non-Palfe communities. 

Wc may now proceed to consider the ethnical divisions 
of the Palaung peoples of Hsipaw and Tawngpeng. 
The unit to which analysis carries us back is the originally 
endogamous clan, known by a distinctive name, wearing a 
distinctive dress ai d confined in the first instance to a 
particular locality. For the purposes of this consideration 
it will be convenient to keep in sight the division of the 
people into Palaungs and Pales, The pure Palaung clans 
are {a) the Katurr, {h) the Tawngma, («•) the Kwanbai 
(with the last of whom may be placed [d) the Pangnim of 
the north-west of Hsipaw proper). The pseudo-Palaung 
clans are {a) the Tiaorai and [h) the Ngawnhawt. The 
pure Pale clans have as yet to be exhaustively classified. 
The best known, however, of them are (a) the Raokann or 
Rukarr, (5) the Humong, [c] the Raolang, {d) the Raoching, 
[e] the Hupawng, (/) the Raohoch, (^) the Raoliang.and [h) 
the Tawhsang. The Eastern Palfes are, as has already 
been observed, known generally in Hsipaw and Tawng- 
peng as Humai Palfes. Practically every North Hsenwi 

* Part I, Volume I, page 486. 
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Palfe would be looked upon in Hsipaw as a Humai. The 
term Humai is used very loosely in the area dealt with in 
this note, but it is a well recognized word and may be used 
conveniently here. There are comparativery few Humai in 
Hsipaw and Tawngpeng ; the bulk of them inhabit Mongmit 
and North and South Hsenwi, and the few that come within 
the scope of the present article have not as yet been studied 
with a view to classification by clans, so that the term 
Humai is as expressive as any. 

Each clan is distributed over several villages, sometimes internal 
adjoining one another, sometimes, in the case of the Pal6s, administra- 
far apart, but even where the separation is wide there 
seems to be an unmistakeable feeling of clannishness which 
will prompt the residents of a village which has little or no 
intercourse with a neighbouring village of another clan to 
go a two or three days' journey over the hills to attend a 
function at some distant clan village. Beyond this point 
however the spirit of cohesion does not appear to extend. 
Even in Tawngpeng, where the conditions are specially 
favourable to union, the clans are separate units with 
hardly anything in common and the administration is carried 
out largely on their own account by the minor village 
officials who are chosen by their own villagers and are to a 
great extent independent of, and have comparatively little 
recourse to, the central authority at Namhsan. A survival 
of this system o( local self-Government is to be seen in the 
Paw lams of Tawngpeng who, whatever they may have 
now developed intOj were originally, so to speak, accredited 
clan representatives at the Court of the Sawbwa. The 
following account of the Pawlams has been furnished to 
the writer by Mr. H. E. Fisher, the first Government 
officer to be permanently stationed at Namhsan, whose 
opportunities of studying the Palaungs of Tawngpeng have 
been unique. 

" The Pawlams in the Tawngpeng State are a body of Palaungs who 
were hereditary agents of the different clans. They live only at the 
headquarters of the Chief of the State and perform the same duties as 
the Myogans did in the Burmese king's time. All the business of a 
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clan with the Saiabiua was conducted by the Pawlam of the clan. All 
business communications with a clan from the Sambwa went through 
the Paniilam. Twice yearly the Pawlam went to his clan, collected 
taxes due to the Chief and paid the money to him at his headquarters. 
The Sawbwas always gave the Pawlams a commission for their 
services. 

Formerly the Sawbwas of Tawngpeng State required either the sons 
or close relatives of clan Chieftains to reside at his headquarters as 
hostages. These persons did all the duties of a Pawlam. Later on, 
when all the different clans in the State were well under control, the 
Sawbvias appointed their own relatives to be agents of clans on account 
of the remuneration the agents received." 



THEKATURR. 

Of the Palaung clans the Katurr is the most conspicuous. 
It is probably the wrealthiest in the State of Tawngpeng, and 
the family of the Sawbwa or Chief of Tawngpeng belongs 
to it. Namhsan, the Sawbwa's capital, above which towers 
its wooden whitewashed haw or palace, is a Katurr centre, 
as also is Saram or Zeyan, a flourishing village a few miles 
to the north-west of Namhsan and on the same central 
ridge, and Kyaukpyu, across the deep wooded valley to the 
west. The clan numbers probably about three thousand 
members, who are all collected into a very compact area in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital. It is quite 
the exception to find a Katurr a resident of a non-Katurr 
village. So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, a 
large proportion of the Palaung customs described in the 
Upper Burma Gazetteer have been derived from Katurr 
sources and obtain in their entirety only among the Katurr, 
The spirit cult controlled by the Damada Sawbwa appears 
to be intimately connected with the clan, The following 
description of the principal Nat ceremony, over which the 
Damada Sawbwa presides, is taken from the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer.* 

"Every year in Twathalin (September— October) a great not feast 
is held in Namhsan. This is presided over by the " Damada Sawbwa,' 
the hereditary! priest of the nats. He is assisted by two old men, 

• Part I, Volume I, page i91. 
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Wai-long and Serai, the heads of the Rumai clans or families of that 
name. The special date is fixed by the astrologers, and when this is 
ascertained the Damada Sa-mbwa instructs Wai-long and Serai to 
formally bid the nats to the feast. This is generally done the day 
before. A room in the Damada Sawbwa's house is cleared out, 
kalagas and curtains are hung round, mats and carpets spread and a 
few paper shrines erected for the accommodation of the nats. The 
nats accept the invitation and fix the hour. At the time arranged 
Wai-long and Serai go out into the verandah and ceremoniously 
conduct the invisible visitors to their shrines before which offerings of 
rice and flowers are placed. The nats are fed first and then the 
assembled people." 

The Damada Sawhwa, or high priest of the Nats, is an 
exceedingly interesting Animistic survival among the Bud- 
dhistic Palaungs. There is evidence which seems to point 
to the existence in past spirit worshipping days of a dual 
headship in Tawngpeng, to the presence side by side in the 
country of a temporal and a spiritual leader. It is even 
conceivable that before this there was only one head, the 
spiritual, who exercised functions similar to those of the 
headman of a Naga khel * and that the appearance on the 
scene of a temporal Sawbwa marked a later development 
of the administrative system. However that may be, it 
seems clear that, with the spread of Buddhism, the in- 
fluences of the spiritual Sawbwa in the affairs of the people 
has waned, while that of the temporal Sawbwa has ever been 
on the increase, so that now nothing of his erstwhile dignity 
remains to the former save his chiefly title and his right 
of presiding at the annual Tawthalin Nat festival. Actual 
interference on the Damada Sawbwa's part in the manage- 
ment of public affairs is at present out of the question, for 
he is ordinarily a hoary dotard who has succeeded to the 
office by virtue of his extreme senility, who, like a member 
of the Buddhist monkhood, has ceased to be " a man " and 
who moreover, as custom demands that he should never put 
foot to the ground, is practically a prisoner under his own 
roof. The office of Damada Sawbwa is hereditary, in so 
far as on the death of the holder the Sawbvas\i\f devolves 

♦ See ■• Manlpur and its tribes, " paper by T. C Hodson, Journal o£ the Society of Arts, 
Volume liii. April 1905, page 652. 
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upon the KyemmSng, or heir-apparent, but this latter, 
provided he is a Katurr, need not, apparently, be a son or 
even a member of the high priest's family. He seems to 
be chosen from among the veterans of the clan, presumably 
each time the office becomes vacant, either by the death of 
the holder or by his succession to the Sawbwas\a\^. 

The Katurr woman's full dress costume is both highly 
coloured and elaborate and comprises a skirt [glang) of 
crimson cotton, crossed horizontally writh thin — at a distance 
practically invisible — stripes of black, yellow, green and 
white, which reaches to the ankles ; a short sleeved jacket 
[kapran) or smock, not unlike the thindaing of the Karen 
country, reaching to the waist with a " V " shaped opening 
for the insertion of the head, and a large hood [rangwi) 
brought to a point at the back of the head and covering the 
greater part of the back of the body and legs. The smock is 
usually of cloth or velveteen, sometimes black, sometimes of 
some other colour that sets off scarlet well. The sleeves 
reach to the elbow and are of scarlet cloth and the neck 
opening is edged with cloth of the same colour. The front 
-of the smock is decorated with a pattern of zig-zag stitch- 
ing about six inches broad, below which comes a horizontal 
strip of scarlet cloth about two inches in depth and rather 
over a foot across. The hood consists largely of rectangu- 
lar panels of scarlet cloth of different sizes sewn on to a 
foundation of course unbleached calico. The space imme- 
diately covering the back of the head is filled by an oblong 
patch of bright coloured damask plush, about eighteen 
inches by twelve and there) are one or more smaller panels 
further down the back of the hood. Over the top front of 
the hood runs a two-inch wide strip of plush or velveteen, 
ordinarily blue or violet, which has a zig-zag pattern, similar 
to that which covers the front of the stnock, stitched or 
embroidered on it. The rest of the outer edge of the hood 
consists of a border, about six inches broad, of figured silk 
velveteen or satin, designed, like a good deal of the rest of 
the garment, to set off the scarlet of the panels. Over the 
skirt are worn three rectangular apron-like pieces of scarlet 
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cloth {raloi) divided, like the hood, into oblong panels, with 
a patch work border of cloth, ordinarily orange and green, 
and decorated with scarlet and orange tassels. These 
aprons are tied on round the waist behind and before and 
cover the skirt to within about a foot of its lower end. 
Leggings {karjong) often of plush or velveteen, are worn 
under the skirt, and, in full dress, sleeves of silk or satin are 
slipped on over the wrists to meet the short sleeves of the 
smock and so cover the arm completely. Bangles of silver 
decorate the wrists of all the well-to-do women and crescent- 
shaped torques of silver [ngaw) ranging from one to three 
inches in width in the broadest part, are hung round the 
neck by all who can afford them. On special occasions the 
wealthier of the young women wind silver chains (kawkj 
round their waists, but this is the nearest approach that 
the people will allow themselves to the cane or bamboo 
waist hoops of the Palfes. On gala days gold studs {hidw 
krir) are worn in the ears of the well-to-do and occasionally 
the back of the hood is decorated, as in the illustration, by 
a circular piece of embossed silver, known as a turn, some- 
thing like a dessert plate in size and shape. Under the hood 
is worn a tight-fitting pork-pie cap of black cloth or velveteen, 
round which runs a band formed of a number of parallel 
spirals of silver wire stitched close to each other in such a 
way as to leave a straight vertical gap of the dark material 
underneath visible immediately over the wearer's eyebrows. 
This ornament, which is called the mawmi, can be seen 
below the front of the hood. It covers the head completely. 
In the case of elderly women the hair is almost invariably 
cropped short, so that the mawmi fits on without difficulty. 
The younger women of Saram are said to have recently 
started the practice of letting their hair flow loose over 
their shoulders, but, with this exception, even where the hair 
is not cut short, none of it is as a rule visible in the case of 
adults. It is only on special occasions that the whole full 
dress is worn, but the smock, skirt and leggings form part of 
the women's every-day attire, and, though the hood is bulky 
and, one would imagine, uncomfortable, it is very seldom 
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that it is discarded. The skirt, as is always the case in the 
Palaung country, is woven locally so that the necessary 
uniformity may be ensured. The rest of the costume is 
pieced together out of imported material purchased from 
Shan and Burmese hawkers and, except for the embroidery 
or zig-zag stitching on the front of the smock and hood 
(which is reproduced on a smaller scale on the aprons and 
elsewhere) is little more than a piece of patch work pure 
and simple, executed upon a foundation of unbleached 
calico. Every panel is laid on and every inch of embroi- 
dery worked in accordance with well known and long 
established rules and immemorial custom demands that each 
shred of cloth shall be torn and not cut into the shape 
required. 

THT TAWNGMA. 

The Tawngma clan occupy a few villages at the southern 
end of the central ridge on which Namhsan stands. They 
are grouped for the most part round Loiseng hill, the cul- 
minating peak of the ridge, which commands a magnificent 
view of the eastern half of Hsipaw and is crowned by two 
very sacred pagodas, the scene of what, up till recently, has 
been the most popular festival in the Palaung country. 
There is a village of Tawngma Palaungs (Kawmawng) in 
Monglong, a few hours' march due north of Hsikku, and 
several days' journey west of Loiseng and there may possibly 
be others elsewhere in Hsipaw, but the emigrants have 
dropped the characteristic Tawngma dress and are now 
nearly half Shan, and for all practical purposes the Tawng- 
ma area proper may be said to be wholly confined to the 
Loiseng neighbourhood. The Tawngma number between 
500 and 1,000 souls. Their headquarters, Tawngma, at the 
foot of Loiseng, is evidently a village of some antiquity, as 
its ruined pagodas testify, and it is conceivable that the 
Tawngma at one time occupied a more prominent position 
in the social economy of Tawngpeng than they do now. 
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Loiseng hill is intimately connected with the legend des- 
cribing the manner in which tea was introduced into the 
Tawngpeng hills,* and it is not impossible that when the 
Palaungs first took to growing the plant, the Tawngma 
were the predominant clan. On the other hand, their pre- 
sence clustered round about what for centuries has been the 
most sacred religious centre of the country may merely 
indicate an origin no more exalted than that of the pagoda 
slaves of Burma, for at present they are neither well-to-do 
nor of great social importance and their physical characteris- 
tics betray a more liberal admixture of foreign blood than 
do those of the Katurr and the majority of the PalSs. The 
development of the early history of the clan has yet to be 
followed. One thing is certain ; that is that, whatever their 
origin, they are now looked upon as real Palaungs. The 
dress of the women is distinctive. Its most noticeable 
feature is the long garment, like a dressing-gown or cassock, 
which clothes the wearer from neck to mid-calf. It is 
ordinarily of black velveteen or dark blue cotton (more 
rarely of some light colour). It is trimmed with scarlet 
flannel and is fastened at the neck and round the waist by 
yellow strings and cords. Under it is worn a skirt {glang) 
in which bright crimson, pale green and vivid yellow 
alternate in strips of varying width. Gaiters cover the 
legs, though the skirt is worn so long that they arc almost 
invisible and the head is adorned with a hood {rangwi) shap- 
ed like a miniature edition of the Katurr hood, but longer 
in proportion to its breadth, measuring about three feet in 
length and about a foot in width when opened out. Its 
foundation is of unbleached white calico. In the lower por- 
tion this is not covered by any other material. The upper 
portion is decorated with a phtchwork of black velveteen 
violet plush, and scarlet, yellow and green flannel, with the 
strips laid on at right angles to each other. It is seldom worn 
hanging straight down the back. Ordinarily the upper end is 
converted into a sort of cap, into which the lower portion is 
folded, the end being doubled back, thrown over the head 
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and allowed to hang down behind. Ornaments are less com- 
mon than among the other clans. Torques are apparently 
never worn and the women when in their best clothes give, 
on the whole, less of an impression of barbaric display than 
any of the other communities in their neighbourhood. 



THE KWANHAI. 

The Kwanhai country proper lies on the hills immediately 
to the west of the central ridge of Tawngpeng, alluded to 
above, on which the capital, Namhsan, stands. In this area 
there are four large and important villages, Kunhawt 
South, Kunhawt North, Kwanhai and Mannawk and several 
smaller hamlets, the population of which is wholly Kwanhai. 
Outside it there are few essentially Kwanhai villages, but 
the clan is scattered here and there through a considerable 
portion of both Tawngpeng and Hsipaw, Most of the Pang- 
nim villages in the north-west of Hsipaw have a strong ad- 
mixture of Kwanhai folk, and it may be said that over a 
great part of Hsipaw and Tawngpeng it is the exception 
on visiting a Palaung village to find there are not at least 
one or two Kwanhai in it. Among the pure Palaung clans 
this wide distribution is peculiar to the Kwanhai ; there 
is nothing corresponding to it among the Katurr and the 
Tawngma. The four main Kwanhai villages alluded to above 
cultivate tea and are well-to-do. Elsewhere the people cul- 
tivate tea or not, according as they live or do not live in a 
tea-growing area. Kwanhai village is in charge of an 
official known as a mingale, who is now little more than 
a headman, but was in the past probably vested with very 
considerable authority. There is a slight dialectical diiTer- 
ence between the language of the two Kunhawts and that 
of Kwanhai and Mannawk. There is also said to be a 
dress distinction, but what variation there is can only be 
apparent to an expert. Kunhawt, Kwanhai and Mannawk 
have a joint population falling not far short of two thousand 
and the Kwanhai distributed elsewhere in Tawngpeng and 
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Hsipaw, are probably not much less numerous than th6 
inhabitants of the main centres, so that the Kwanhai is 
probably the largest pure Palaung clan. The costume of 
the Kwanhai differs entirely from that of the Katurr and 
the Tawngma. Instead of the Katurr smock and the 
Tawngma gaberdine, the Kwanhai women wear as an upper 
garment a short, neatly cut jacket of black velveteen or 
black or blue cotton with strips of scarlet or green flannel 
round the outer edge of the body and the ends of the cuffs. 
The skirt, which is always home-made, is of dark indigo 
blue cotton, crossed horizontally with threads of orange 
and white which are woven in and out in the material in 
such a way that the blue ground appears to be covered with 
dashes of faint colour. The upper end of this petticoat, 
which reaches from a little above the ankles to immediately 
below the arms, is covered by a strip of brilliantly coloured 
material, some six inches in depth, which crosses the 
wearer's chest under the jacket. This strip is generally 
of figured satin of foreign manufacture or some similar 
material. The pattern is never very large. Green, scarlet 
and yellow predominate in its colouring and its object ob- 
viously is to set off the rest of the costume, which, except 
for the strips of flannel on the jacket, looks at a little distance 
decidedly sombre. The hair of the women, which is left 
long, is parted in the middle and incorporated in the 
headdress. This is ordinarily a white cloth, which origi- 
nally no doubt was a hood. In many cases it is still a hood 
and can and is occasionally worn as such. Even in these 
cases however, it is usually tucked up, with the wearer's 
hair twisted inside it, into a kind of angular turban on the 
top of the head and very frequently it is nothing more or 
less than a pagri of white cloth (small Turkish bath towels 
are sometimes used), but the turban is evidently a later 
development of the headgear. Leggings {gur) are worn 
under the skirt, though but little is seen of them. Orna- 
ments are practically confined to bangles. As in the case 
of the Tawngma women, the barbaric silver torque is not 
worn, nor, of course, are the Palfe waist rings. The general 
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look of the dress betrays Shan influence, but the cut and 
trimming of the jacket and the band of colour across the 
chest give it its own character, distinctive and unmistake- 
able. The women of the clan are on the whole somewhat 
better featured than those of the other Palaung communities, 
and their way of doing their hair, a little like that adopted 
by the Kaws of Kengtung, gives their faces something that 
has a nearer approach to charm than anything that is 
ordinarily visible in the physiognomy of the weaker sex in 
the Palaung hills. The Kwanhai are clearly not a parti- 
cularly pure-blooded community, but they still claim and 
are allowed the title of Palaungs. 



THE PANGNIM. 

A people that appear to have a close ethnical connection 
with the Kwanhai are the Palaungs in and about Pangnim 
in the extreme north-west corner of Hsipaw proper, close 
to the south-west border of Tawngpeng. Here they inha- 
bit a cluster of villages, of which Pangnim (which has given 
its name to the clan), Hinpok, Tutawng, Hkokwai and Ai- 
pung are some of the most characteristic. They grow tea and 
are well-to-do and prosperous. They call themselves Ta-ang 
and speak the vernacular of the pure Palaung area, their 
dialect being closely allied to that of the Kwanhai. Their 
country borders on the Kwanhai country, their villages 
contain large numbers of professe^dly Kwanhai women 
wearing the distinctive Kwanhai dress, and their own 
women's costume comprises the unmistakeable Kwanhai 
skirt of indigo blue, shot with threads of white and orange. 
Even the select Katurr do not deny the Pangnim the right 
to consider themselves as Palaungs, and there seems to be 
every justification for classifying them as such. They will 
probably be found to be an offshoot from the Kwanhai of 
Tawngpeng which has settled down in Hsipaw territory and 
acquired characteristics of its own. The clan, which pro- 
oably numbers some fifteen hundred soul, is very far from 
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being a pure-blooded one, and in many ways the people differ 
but little from the inhabitants of a number of other villages , 
in Tawngpeng and Hsipaw, whose residents, half Shan and 
half Palaung, still speak a foi-m of the Ta-ang tongue but have 
practically adopted Shan dress and habits. The Pangnim, 
however, appear to possess just sufficient characteristics of 
their own to be treated on a separate footing from these 
hybrids. They are a tea-growing community, which the 
Shan-Palaung people referred to are not as a rule, they look 
upon themselves as pure Palaungs and display a certain 
amount of clannishness so far as their own villages are con- 
cerned. Moreover, their dress is distinctive and apparently 
fairly uniform. To the Kwanhai petticoat referred to above 
they add a Shan jacket and a turban which is always of a pat- 
tern of blue and white check. Dark blue leggings and, in 
the case of the well-to-do, girdles round the M'aist and chest 
of silver chains, much the same as those worn sometimes by 
Katurr women, complete a costume which, though not as 
typical of the Palaung country as most, is sufficiently un-Shan 
to attract attention when met with. 

THE TIAORAI. 

The Tiaorai or Shawle are one of the two clans that may, 
for the purposes of the classification now undertaken, be 
called pseudo-Palaung, as being, though, strictly speaking, 
Palfes, distinct in dress from the two main divisions of the 
Pal^ community proper. They inhabit the hills immediately 
to the east of Namhsan and of the northern end of the ridge 
on which that town stands, their principal villages being 
Upper and Lower Manloi and Namlin. The clan, which 
has a total of not less than i,ooo representatives, is well to 
do, the best dry tea in Tawngpeng coming from Manloi 
(just as the best wet tea comes from Saram), and it is 
probably their affluence that has encouraged its members 
tg dress somewhat elaborately in imitation of their aristo- 
cratic Katurr neighbours in the west. One of the most 
striking features of the Tiaorai women's costume is the hood, 
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which may be described as a compromise between the Katurr 
and Tawngma head coverings. The Tiaorai hood is about 
a foot shorter than the Katurr and narrower in proportion. 
It consists of scarlet and blue patch-work laid on in much the 
same way, but with no plush or velveteen and with more 
zig-zag and diamond stitching at the upper end. What, 
however, strikes the casual observer as its most notable 
characteristic when seen alongside other Palaung hoods is 
the oblong panel of bright butcher blue cotton cloth which 
ornaments the centre of each side and shows up with great 
effect against the scarlet and indigo of the upper portion 
and the white of the lower. The same shade of blue is 
reproduced in the skirt. This, as stated in an earlier para- 
graph, has the red and blue stripes which characterize all 
Palfe skirts, but of such a colour and so arranged as not at 
first sight to suggest the Palb garment. Under the hood 
is worn a tight-fitting cap of black velveteen like the 
Katurr mawmi, but without the silver decoration running 
round it. It covers the whole of the forehead and is visible 
beneath the hood. The jacket is short-waisted, of some 
dark material, usually blue, black or violet in colour, with 
scarlet flannel lapels and cuffs. The middle of the body is 
girt about by the usual Palfe waist hoops of bamboo or 
cane and nearly the whole of the front of the skirt (some- 
times the back also) is covered by an apron of coarse white 
cloth crossed vertically by thin red stripes. Both bangles 
[kyengthi) and torques {kangkaw) are common adjuncts to 
the women's full dress. The ear ornaments worn are usually 
of the circular, stud type, not the long silver "trumpets" 
with which the pure Pale female ordinarily weighs down 
her lobes. Leggings {karjong) below complete the costume. 

THE NGAWNHAWT. 

The important tea-growing villages of Wingmaii (Myothit) 
and Kangwantok (Anaukkin) are the main centres of the 
Ngawnhawt, the second of the clans which, for the purposes 
of this note, I ha\e called pseudo-Palaung. The Ngawn- 
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hawt area is the mass of upland lying to the north-west 
of Tawngpeng along the Mongmit border, between and 
around the abovenamed villages, and the Ngawnhawt them- 
selves number at least two thousand. The western marches 
inhabited by the clan appear in olden days to have been a 
charge of some importance owing to their strategic position 
and their distance from the capital, and, like the Kwanhai 
country, are in charge of a Mingale. The Ngawnhawt 
women's dress is attractive in colouring. The jacket is 
short and is ordinarily of black velveteen trimmed with 
scarlet flannel but has not the scarlet lapels that usually 
stamp the Palfe upper garment. The skirt (kajar) consists 
of three horizontal widths of colour, each rather over a foot 
in depth, the central of the three being blue and those at the 
outside red, crossed by a few thin lines of yellow and other 
colours. When secured on the wearer's body by the girdle 
{nang) of bamboo or cane rings that forms an integral part 
of the costume, the upper red portion is covered almost 
completely by the jacket, so that the skirt appears to consist 
of two sections, the upper blue and the lower red. Below 
the ,skirt are leggings [karjong] which vary according to 
the taste of the wearer, it being not an uncommon sight to 
see a gaiter of one colour on one leg and of another colour 
on the other. On the head is worn a dark cotton head- 
cloth or turban and over it is thrown the hood {gwi), which 
is of cloth, home-woven, long and narrow, usually striped 
red and yellow, with a long fringe at the lower end. Silver 
toruues [kangkaw) and bangles (kyengthi) are worn when 
funds allow. The ear ornaments are sometimes of the tube, 
sometimes of the stud, variety. The full dress of the well- 
to-do comprises a head ornament of silver, something on 
the lines of the Katurr maivmi, but more of the type of 
the pure Pal6 sokkyin, which is described below. 

THE WESTERN PALES. 

The writer has applied the name "Western Palfe" to 
the Palfes ol Hsipaw proper, Monglong and so much of; 
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Tawngpeng as lies to the south and west of the pure 
Palaung area. The division of the Palfes into Eastern and 
Western Pales is to a certain extent arbitrary, but the line 
of geographical cleavage coincides generally with a marked 
difference in dress, at any rate in the Northern Shan States; 
and for the purposes of the present note the expressions 
Eastern and Western Palh will be found convenient. 
What will enable the most casual observer to tell at a glance, 
a Western from an Eastern Palfe woman is the fact that 
while in the case of the Eastern woman the skirt is blue 
with bands of red lines so thin as to be barely visible 
from a distance, the garment in the case of the Western 
female is split up into stripes of red and blue which, if not 
precisely equal in width, give a general impression of fair 
equality in the distribution of the two colours. The princi- 
pal Western Pal& clans have been enumerated in an 
earlier paragraph. The Raokann or Rukarr clan is one of 
the best known in the pure Falb area. Its most important 
villages are Hukawt in the east of the sub-State of Monglong 
and Omasawn to the south-west of Namhsan in Tawngpeng. 
The Raokann are one of the few tea-growing Palfe commu- 
nities, and, as Palfes go, are fairly well-to-do. Their women 
are often distinguished by small bags of brightly coloured 
plush decorated with minute squares of cloth and buttons sewn 
on in patterns which they carry tucked into their girdles. 
The Humong inhabit the hills south of the railway in the 
country immediately west of Hsipaw town. They grow 
no tea and in consequence are comparatively poor. Loisa, 
Loisatfe, Nawngleng and Luppalom are among their princi- 
pal villages, and it is said that there is an annual gathering 
of the clan at Nawngleng. All these villages are within easy 
reach of Kywegfin, a Shan village on the Mandalay-Lashio 
road not far from Kyawkmfe railway- station. The Raolang 
live south and west of the Humong, more or less between 
them and the State of Lawksawk. Nanim, twelve miles or 
so north-east of the Gokteik viaduct, is a Raolang village. 
Others are Hweyawt, near Pyaunggaung, to the west of the 
railway-station, and Loimun, south of Kywegon. Loimun is 
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one' of the few Palfe villages that lies low enough to be 
practically alongside its lowland paddy-fields. To the 
east of Hweyawt and to the north of the railway are the 
Raoching or Mantoii Palfes. Their principal village, 
Kyusao, is three hours' march from KyawkmS. The 
Raoching grow tea, the Kyusao gardens being' nearer to 
the railway than any other gardens in the Northern Shan 
States, but the plant does not have the appearance of doing 
so well here as further north. The Raoching may possibly 
have some connection with the Manton PalSs of Mongmit 
The Hupawng lie to the north-east of the Raoching, in 
the north-west of the Hsipaw State proper. They are 
found in a few villages only, of which Hkumngun, on the 
road from Kyawkme to Mongngaw, is the best known. They 
do not grow tea. The Raohoch are a fairly wide-spread 
non-tea-growing clan of Monglong. Their country extends 
northwards from Hsikku towards the capital of the sub- 
State and the clan villages include those of Kawpao, 
Namkum and Loikang in that neighbourhood. The Rao- 
liang country lies close to the Raohoch area, between it and 
the western edge of the Raokann. A large number of the 
Palfes of the north-east of Monglong are known as Taw- 
hsangand are centred round the village of that name. They 
are one of the few Monglong Palfe clans that cultivate tea 
and are apparently well off. The Pal^s in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Namhsan in the west and north-west 
appear to be generally known by the. name of Sawpana. 
Whether this is a clan name or not, the writer has not been 
able to ascertain. * 

The main features of the Western Palfe woman's attire 
have been indicated here and there in earlier paragraphs 
of this note. The dress distinctions between clan and clan 
are slight, and it takes a practised eye to detect the 
difference between neighbouring divisions, such, for in- 
stance, as the Raokann and the Raoching and the Rao. 
lang and the Humong, The thickness of the stripes of the 
skirt iglang) varies slightly. The Palfes of the Myelat and 
of other portions of the Southern Shan States appear to 
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wear a waist cloth in which the stripes are appreciably 
thinner than among the people we are now concerned 
with, but within the area covered by the present note the 
variation is too slight to strike the eye. Here the dress, 
as a whole, often varies more from individual to individual 
within the same village than from village to village, for 
provided the uniformity in the skirt is preserved, con- 
siderable latitude appears to be allowed by fashion. Festival 
jackets of plush and velveteen of every imaginable colour, 
ranging from violet or magenta to emerald green or 
orange, are seen at social gatherings, but the ordinary 
every day woman's jacket [sala) is of dark blue cotton cloth,, 
very short in the waist, especially in front, but with long 
sleeves, and ordinarily with scarlet flannel lapels. The 
red and blue striped skirt {glang), worn under the jacket, 
envelopes the body from chest to knee, covering the 
breasts, and is secured low down round tlie hips by the 
girdle [nang] formed of a number of cane, bamboo or plaited 
grass hoops or rings, many of them varnished, and coloured 
scarlet or black with lac or thitsi and frequently embel- 
lished with spiral twists of silver. Rings made of thin 
strips of cane or of some black fibre, like those worn by 
the Kachins, encircle the leg below the knee. The gaiters 
or leggings are of cotton cloth, either wholly blue, or white 
with a stripe of blue a couple of inches deep at the ankle, 
and are tied round the leg by strings. Variegated leggings 
of plush or velveteen are worn on special occasions. 
The head cloth or turban is of dark blue cotton cloth and 
is wound round the head like the Shan woman's head 
covering. Over it is worn the hood {angwi), which reaches 
down the back to a little below the shoulder blades. It is 
usually of white cotton cloth, with occasionally a slight 
pattern worked in coloured thread on it. It is nearly 
always supplementary to the turban and is seldom worn 
next to the wearer's hair. Circular, or, more properly, 
speaking, crescent-shaped torques {kdngkaw) are worn 
by the well-to-do. They are flat and flexible, broader 
at the middle than at either end. The: ends do not quite 
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meet at the back of the neck and the neck can be inserted 
into the ornament on separating the points. They are of 
beaten silver, either plain or decorated with a slight floral 
or scroll pattern scratched or engraved on the surface. 
The woman's ear ornaments {hidw or shdzak), which are 
not always reserved for full dress, are almost invariably 
trumpet-shaped tubes of silver almost three inches in 
length. Drooping as they do almost to the wearers' shoulders, 
and dragging the ear down with them, their effect to the 
European eye is very far from artistic. An ornament for 
high occasions is the sokkyin. This consists of a spiral of 
silver wire wound round a cylindrical twist of cloth and 
tied round the head over the turban in such a way as to 
show the silver below the hood on the wearer's forehead. 
Sometimes a single flexible silver rope of this kind is worn, 
sometimes more than one. The sokkyin is probably the 
rimitive original on which the more elaborate mawmi 
of the Katurr woman is based. Sbkkyins made up of a 
string of small silver coins are occasionally seen, but this 
form of decoration, though common elsewhere, is not fre- 
quently met with in the area dealt with in this note. Silver 
bangles are worn sometimes. The only other ornaments 
of precious metal that are common among the Western 
Palfes of Hsipaw and Tawngpeng are the thin flat squares 
of silver with a pattern hammered on them, with which the 
younger women and girls decorate the lapels and lower 
edges of their jackets. They measure from an inch to an 
inch and a half each way and are secured on to the jacket 
in rows, diamond fashion, i.e., with their angles touching. 
As has been observed above, if there is anything in the 
theory that the whole of the. Palaung woman's dress is a 
counterfeit presentment of the dragon or snake's skin, there 
can be little doubt but that these fiat squares were intended 
to reproduce the scales on the serpent's body. White 
aprons similar to those affected by the Tiaorai, are worn 
sometimes, but it would seem more for the protection of the 
skirt than because it forms an integral portion of the 
costume. 
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THE EASTERN PALES. 

There are comparatively few Eastern Palhs in Hsipaw 
and Tawngpeng. Those there are are generally lumped 
together under the term " Humai " and but little is known 
of their distribution by clans. There are a few Humai 
villages in the east of the area here dealt with, one of the 
most important being Humang to the north of Namhsan 
close to the Mongmit border, which is said to give its name 
to a clan, and the writer has encountered in Monglong 
women wearing a typical Eastern Palfe dress whom their 
fellow villagers asserted belonged to what they called the 
Raograi clan; but the great bulk of the Eastern Pal^sare in- 
habitants of Mongmit and Hsenwi and lie outside the scope 
of the present note. There is little to add to what has 
already been written about the Humai. Except in regard 
to the women's skirt, which has been described above, their 
dress is practically identical with that of the Western Pal&s, 
and the writer has been unable to detect any marked 
difference in the ornaments worn. Further to the east, 
in North Hsenwi, the costume assumes fresh characteristics. 
The head-dress here and there develops into something 
which resembles a fisherman's stocking cap, into which the 
wearer's head is thrust, the hood becomes blue, the torques 
worn are narrower and more like the Kachin ornament, and 
the dress becomes generally more sombre, with far less 
red in its composition, but these differences are not 
apparent until the eastern border of the area with which 
we are in this note concerned has been passed. The Eastern 
Pales cultivate little, if any, tea and consequently are a 
relatively indigent community. 
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Vocabulary and sentences illustrating points of resem- 
blance and difference in the Palaung and Pale forms. 



English. 


Pais (Humong 
and Raolang clans). 


.Palaung 
(Pangnim clan). 


Another 


Haw 


Harr. 


Arrive (to) 


Rawt 


Paw. 


Be (to) (to Exist) ... 


Moch, Much 


Moch, Yo. 


Be (to) (to remain) ... 


Goi 


Goi. 


Blue 


Nian 


Keo. 


Cart 


Law (Shan) 


HIeng, Hie. 


Clothes 


Gru 


Gro. 


Coat 


Sadaw 


Sadaw. 


Come (to) 


Dach 


Kloch. 


Day 


Sengai 


Sengl. 


Deer (barking) 


BwS 


Purr, 


Do (to) 


Raing 


Rarr. 


Eat (to) 


Hawm •.. 


Hawm. 


Eye 


Ngai «.. 


Ngai. 


Far (to be) 


Dong 


Sengai. 


Fear (to) 


Yaw 


Yaw. 


Foot 


Tajing 


Tajong. 


Fowl 


Ian 


ler. 


Fruit 


Eli, Ble 


Ble. 


<5o (to) 


Hao 


Loch. 


Hand 


Tai 


Ti. 


He 


An ». 


An, 


His 


An 


An. 
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yocahuia,ry\ and Sentences illustrating points of resem- 
blance an4 difference in. the Palaung and Pale forms,. 



English. 


Palfe (Humong ' 
' and Raolang clans).; 


Palaung 
(Pangnim clan). 


House 


Gang 




••• 


Gang. 


How many? 


Hnang 




... 


Dang. 


How much? 


Ihmaw 




... 


Barhmaw, 


I 


Aw 




... 


Aw. 


Jungle 


Brai 




' «t. 


Bri. 


Jungle-fowI 


Ian brai 






ler bri. 


Knife 


A turn 




... 


Bwatsaw. - . > 


Know (to) 


Nap 




■•• 


Nap. 


Language ... 


Kroch 




... 


Nge. , . 


Let (to) 


Dech 




•". 


Dech. 


Long (to be) (of time) 


HIeng 




... 


Jiik. 


Make (to) 


Raing 




••• 


Rarr. 


Mango ... 


Blemakmawng 


(Shan). 


Ble piarr. 


Medicine ••. 


Senam 




■ 


Sarnam. 


My 


Aw 




,.. 


Aw. , 


New 


Kamai 




... 


U kanme. 


Night 


Som 




... 


Som. 


Not 


U, Ao 




,... 


Ka. 


Not yet 


Hnyam 


.- 


... 


Hnyam. 


Now 


Taoti 




... 


Hoi din. 


Ox 


Mak 




... 


Mok, Mijk. . - , 


Person (numeral affix) 


Kao 




... 


Ku. ^ ; 


Price 


Ngoch 




r *** 


Ngwa. ,, ; 
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Vocabulary and Sentences illustrating points of resem-' 
ilance and difference in the Palaung and Pale farms. 



English. 


, Pais (Humong 
and Raolang clans). 


Palaung 
(Pangnim clan). 


Rain (to) 


Bra! klai 


Jung kloch. 


Rice (cooked) 


Bawm 


Bawm. 


Ride (to) (pony) 


Pooh mbrang 


Ba. brang. 


Road 


Nteing 


Rdeing. 


Run away 


Dao 


Du. 


Slian 


Siem 


Siem. 


Sharp (to be) 


Lam 


Lam; 


Shoot (to) 


Pang 


Peing. 


Sore (to be) 


Sao 


Su. 


Tea 


Aleam c. , 


.Meam. r : . 


They 


Ge ; 


Ge. : : 


Their 


Ge , ... 


Ge. : 


Think (to) 


Hach, Hnin 


Ta.ng (Shan;). 


Tie up (to) 


Tok un 


Tiik ijn. 


To-day 


Ato 


Pinin. 


To-morrow 


Ahnya 


Bonhnap 


Village 


Rao ; 


Rij. . 


Want (to) 


Se.sing 


Sen, se. 


We 


Ye ' 


Ye! 


Wear (to) 


Da 


Da. 


What 


Se 


Se. 


White 


Lwi 


Blaw. 


Wind 


Kun 


KuL 
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Vocabulary and sentences illusfrah'ng points of resem- 
hlance and difference in the Palaung and Pale forms. 



English. 


Pale (Huniong 
and Raolang clans). 


Palaung 
(Pangnim clan). 


You (plural) 


Pe 


Pe. 


You (singular) 


Mai 


Mi. 


How many of you are 
there ? 


Hnang kao pe goi 


Dangku pe goi. 


Do you know Shan ! 


Mai kanap kroch Siem. 


Mi go nap nge Siem. 


What do you do for a 
livelihood (lit., to eat). 


Se mai raing rahawm. 


Se mi rarr de hawm . 


How far ofi is your 
village ? 


Rao pe ihmaw an dong. 


Ru pe barhmaw an 
sengai. 


He will come tomor- 


An r'awt ahnya 


An i klochbonhnap. 


row. 






Let him ga 


Dech an hao 


Dech an loch. 


Tie up the ox 


Tok un mak 


Tuk un mok. 


Don't fear 


Mai yaw 


Mai yaw. 


There is nothing to 
fear. 


U moch yaw se 


Ka yo yaw chang 
moch. 


Will it rain P 


Brai ka r*klai 


Jung kai kloch. 


I don't think it will 
rain. 


Aw u hnin de klai 


Aw ka tang an 
kloch. 


I want to shoot jun- 
gle-fowl. 


Aw se pang ian brai ... 


Aw se peing ier bri* 


What date is it to 
day? 


Ato sengai se much ... 


Pinin sengi se an 
moch. 


What price are the 
mangoes ? 


Ble mak mawngihmaw 
an ngoch 


Ble piarr barhmaw 
an ngwa. 


He is driving a cart... 


An guch law .,„ 


An koch hie. 


A new white coat 


Sadaw Iwi gamai 


Sadaw blaw u kan 
me. 
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Vocabulary and sentences illustrating points of resem- 
blance and difference in the Palaung and Pale forms. 



English. 


Pais (Humong 
and Raolang clans). 


Palaung 
(Pangnim clan). 


Their eyes are sore ... 


Ngai ge sac 


Ngai ge su. 


Have you anyi medi- 
cine? 


Pe ka moch senam ... 


Pe kai yo sarnam. 


The knife is not sharp 


Atumaolam 


Bwatsaw ka lam. 


Bring- another 


Doch twe ong haw ... 


Doi kloch i harr. 
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